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ARTICLE I. 


ANALYSIS, ADAPTATION, LOCATION, AND CULTIVATION OF INDIVIDUALITY. 


OxssERVATION ; cognizance of the 1DENTITY, PERSONALITY, OF INDIVIDU- 
auity of bodies; power and desire to rvspect individual things as 1so- 
LATED EXISTENCES ; curiosity to SEE AND EXAMINE. 

Located just above the root of the nose. When large, it causes a pro- 
portional jutting of the lower portion of the forehead over the upper 
portion of the nose. It is immensely developed in Elihu Burritt, the 
learned blacksmith, of Worcester, Mass. The author has never seen, 
and probably no man living possesses Individuality equally developed. 
It causes the eyebrows to arch at their inner termination more and more 
in proportion to its size, but when it is small they come nearer together, 
and run towards each other as they terminate inwardly. It is small in 
Pitt, but larger in Moore. It is also very large in Shak- 
speare, Harrahwaukay, the Conceited Simpleton, Irving, and Cicero ; 
and large in Neal, Handell, Hotchkin, Smith, Ronge, and Burgess ; but 
moderate in Story, Brunell, Stratton, Wesley, and the Female Head, all 
of which will be found in this volume. 

The material world is composed of individual objects innumerable. 
Thus, who can count the sands of the sea-shore, the leaves and twigs 
of the forest, or the component particles of matter? But for this or a 
kindred arrangement for dividing matter into things, our world would 
have been one conglomerate mass. Individual things would not have 
existed ; whereas now our world is wholly composed of them, each of 
which, in its very nature, has an indvidual existence of its own. This 
arrangement in nature renders every thing a thing, and this faculty in 
man takes cognizance of this personality or identity of things. To this 


necessary property of matter, or to what 1s called the divisibility of mat- 
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ter, that property of bodies which allows them to be divided and subdi- 
vided indefinitely, while each subdivision is a distinct thing, this men- 
tal power is adapted. It thus puts man in relation and contact with a 
world full of things for his inspection, as well as excites in him an in- 
satiable desire to examine every thing. _It is therefore the looking fa- 
culty. Its distinctive office is to observe things. It asks, ‘“‘ What is this 2” 
and says, “Show me that.” It has discovered many useful improve- 
ments in the arts and sciences, Phrenology among the rest. _It consti- 
tutes that door through which the cognizance of external objects enters 
the mind. Before we can know the uses, properties, causes, etc., of 
things, we must first know that such things exist, and of this Individu- 
ality informs us. The first impression the mind can have of any per- 
son or thing, is of their independent existence; so that, other things 
being equal, the more things one observes, the more material is furnish- 
ed for memory to treasure up, reason to investigate, and all the other 
faculties upon which to operate. 

Those in whom this organ is developed are perpetual lookers. No- 
thing escapes their scrutinizing glances. Passing up a crowded street. 
they look in at the windows, and read the signs, and often look back to 
see something they have passed, or that has passed them. In reading, 
they prefer picture books. They want to see the inside of things, and 
scrutinize all that comes within their range of vision. Such might be 
called inveterate lookers. But those in whom this organ is small, see 
few things around them, and these mainly to feed the other faculties. 
They may keep their eyes open, yet use them but little. 

In the light of this office of Individuality, how important does the 
cultivation of observation become! Those who pass unnoticed most 
that exists or transpires around them, little realize how much valuable 
information, how many texts for thought, how many valuable lessons 
and suggestions they lose, which quick observation would note, and thus 
furnish feasts for all the other faculties ; thereby greatly enhancing all 
the powers of the mind and enjoyments of life, besides all the pleasures 
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of observation itself. If I were to give aspirants after intellectual at- 
tainments one item of advice only, and that the most important, it 
would be, “ Open your eyes upon universal nature and keep them 
open.” 

Adapted to this requisition for observation, nature has taken the ut- 
most possible pains to promote this required function. She has liter- 
ally crowded air, earth, and water, with every conceivable variety of 
curivsities, the examination of all of which, besides being intensely in- 
teresting in and of itself, discloses a perpetual round of instruction. 
O, nature, thou art full of beautiful and wonderful works, scattered 
lavishly all around, all within us! Yet how few know they exist? 
We trample thy living teachers perpetually under foot, in our foolish 
and wicked scramble after mammon and vanities! Would that the 
scales might fall from human eyes, so that they could behold thy ex- 
haust!ess treasures of knowledge and wisdom! O, when will men learn 
to love and examine nature ? 

So constituted is the human mind, that whatever is seen is forever 
riveted on the mind. Description fails to impress, but observation fast- 
ens what it sees upon the other faculties—as it were branding it into 
their very texture. ‘hus, one minute’s ocular inspection of any thing 
—say the human skull—makes and leaves an impression incaleulably 
more vivid and retentive than worlds of books or years of description 
could possibly effect. A law of mind requires things to be shown, and 
insists on observation. Children or adults can be taught mechanics, 
natural science, anatomy, phrenology—any, every species of know- 
ledge—many hundred per cent. more speedily and effectually by ob- 
servation than by all other means put together. The human mind easi- 
ly remembers how things appeared, and thus readily recals whatever is 
associated with these appearances. Man was made to see, and must see 
effectually to progress in knowledge and mental attainments. Hence, 
when he cannot see the thing itself, his universal fondness for pictures 
of it. Fill a book with pictures, no matter of what, and you will sell 
it, whether it contains any thing else or not. Much more when they 
are turned to an intellectual or moral account. Pictorial bibles, and 
histories, and books, and newspapers, and every thing else, it is which 
men seize with such avidity. A single picture often conveys more than 
volumes, and wholly by means, too, of this seeing law of mind now on 
the tapis. Who can question this law of mind or its efficiency? We 
all experience its truth and power perpetually ! 

Since this faculty lies at the basis of all intellectual superstructure, by 
furnishing the other faculties with the stock, or raw material, for them 
to work up into their respective operations, its cultivation therefore be- 
comes all important, being in fact the first and most important step to 
be taken towards improving the mind. In order that men may recollect, 
Individuality must first observe. Before the Reflectives can think or 
investigate, this faculty must furnish them the required materials ; and, 
other things being equal, the more vigorous its action, the more pow- 
erful and efficient theirs. How then can it be cultivated? Simply by 
exercising it in observing—by opening your eyes and keeping them 
open—not the physical eyes merely, but mental optics mainly. Na- 
ture has beautifully and amply provided for the former. Indeed, to 
keep our eyes closed when awake is difficult. It sees itself. We can- 
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not well help either keeping our eyes‘open, or having them rest on 
some object. In short, to look is as natural as to breathe. 

But the great error is this : “ having eyes, they see not.”” We look, 
look, look perpetually while awake, yet few see half they look at. In 
other words, men often perform the p‘ysical part of seeing without the 
mental—often direct their eyes at persons and things without exercis- 
ing Individuality in connexion. How many of us have passed along a 
street or been anywhere ninety-nine times without seeing something 
always there, which we saw the hundredth time! Our eyes, too, have 
rested on it, yet we have not noticed it. Or even if we have, we bare- 
ly observed its existence, whereas many curious things about it es- 
caped cognizance. Less active Individuality may barely see a given 

rson, yet not notice what is said or any peculiarities; while active 
lndividoality, with precisely the same facilities for observing, will no- 
tice twenty, perhaps fifty things about the person unseen by the other, 
and of course know proportionally more concerning him. Not that 
you should stare every one full in the face, as if you never saw any hu- 
man being before, but that you should nof¢ice as far as you do look. 
Italians, Spaniards, and French, have a way of scrutinizing most mi- 
nutely, so that nothing escapes their view, without gazing at you, or 
even appearing to notice any thing in particular, even your blunders. 
Others again are forever gazing and sauntering, yet notice very little. 
Our distinction is perceptible. 

Especially observe man—the most interesting object of observation 
on earth! hen on a steamboat, or mingling among the throng, you 
need not keep your eyes shut for fear of being impertinent. You are 
even compelled to look about you, and those around you expect to be 
observed. Now this is the point. Notice all you look at. Not only 
observe that such a person is in such a place, but mark his motions and 
manner of carrying himself, especially his head. Notice his physiog- 
nomy, and read him all through by those signs of character which all 
are compelled to manifest perpetually. If they speak to you or in 
your hearing—for men can observe with their ears as well as eyes— 
note closely their intonations. These will disclose more of their real 
characters than even their words. Mark the various expressions of 
their eyes and mouth, in fact all they say, do, and manifest. And 
thus not of one person, but of all you see wherever you go or are. 
Human beings throng around us perpetually. They are thrust contin- 
ually upon our cognizance, and each of them is adi the time exhibiting 
—is compelled to manifest more or less character. These we can note, 
and “ from a little learn what a good deal means.” We can thus be 
ss learning something new of human nature—that most com- 
prehensive of all studies. All other studies are trifles compared with 
this, both in vastness and interest. Its facilities are commensurate with 
its greatness and utility. We hardly know our alphabet of human na- 
ture, whereas we might read it throughout with unerring fidelity. To 
do this we need observation mainly. True, the action of other facul- 
ties is required in order to carry out these observations to their results 
—that is, to draw inferences from these signs of character; yet we 
cannot draw the inferences till we have first made the observations. 

Besides human beings, thousands of natural things throughout all na- 
ture are thrust upon our cognizance wherever we go, worthy of special 
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observation, and full of instruction. When we have humanity to ob- 
serve, let this take precedence ; but when we have not, or can notice 
other things without preventing the observation of “men and manners,” 
let us by all means improve every proffered opportunity to store our 
minds with that knowledge of things which this observation alone can 
furnish. 

While the study of books does not particularly improve Individual- 
ity, that of all the sciences does—that of Phrenology especially. All 
who have given much attention to this subject, will bear . testimony to 
its having increased their observing desire and power. Even in church, 
when you would fain exercise your religious feelings, before you. were 
aware, you found yourselves intently inspecting this head and that, and 
the other; nor were you satisfied without closely scrutinizing the de- 
velopments of all you saw. It is not probably too much to say, that of 
all other promotives of observation, Phrenology is altogether the most 
effectual. Its observations so thoroughly interest as to create a seeing 
mania which scrutinizes every body and every thing. And the more 
you learn of it, the more it will promote still further observation. 

If this be true of adult, how much more of juvenile minds? _ Indeed, 
the order in which infantile intellectuality is developed, begins with 
Individuality. The infant first Jooks, then remembers what it has seen, 
and this excites reason to draw inferences. When only a few hours 
old, it gazes around on things as if saying, “ Really, how many things 
here are! Strange world this ! Full of things.” A few months after- 
wards, this curiosity to see, handle, pull apart, to see what is inside, 
has become a ruling passion, as all must have observed, and for the 
very reason just given, namely, that it may become his perpetual teach- 
er, his intellectual food and drink. 

Corresponding with this looking propensity, is the great size of Indi- 
viduality in the heads of all children. They will all be found to be 
fully developed, almost to deformity, by a marked protuberance com- 
mencing at the root of the nose, and extending up through the middle 
of the forehead, resembling that immense projection above the nose of 
Burritt. In them, too, more than in adults, observation conveys in- 
struction more vividly and practically than all other means put togeth- 
er. With what avidity they seize every book containing pictures, and 
ask to be told all about them’? Indeed, their looking instinct is too 
strong, too unequivocal, too universal to be mistaken. Nor was it cre- 
ated for nought. Nor should it be overlooked in educating that mind 
of which it forms so greata part. Indeed, all education should ac- 
knowledge and be founded upon it, because observation is their great 
highway to knowledge. _It should not then be hedged up, but opened 
wider still. In fact, as all education of mind should be conducted in 
harmony with the Jaws of the mind educated, and as observation is a 
prominent law of the juvenile mind, therefore they should be taught by 
observation mainly, till this has developed both memory and reason. 
How quickly they learn from seeing and being shown, but how slowly 
from books and descriptions! This is palpable, universal fact, based 
in a law of mind ! 

This being thus, of course existing systems of education require to be 
remodeled so as to become adapted to this cardinal law of mind, or 
rather based upon it. Yet they almost universally violate it. Instead 
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of developing observation they actually repress it, not even allowia 

it its natural action. They thus cramp what they should develop, an 

do a positive damage instead of good. They actually curtail observa- 
tion, and thereby weaken this faculty so all-essential to intellectual ad- 
vancement. How many of us, readers, have been rebuked or chastised 
because we looked around the school-house, or out of its windows? 
Thump came the ruler on our heads, or crack the birch over our backs, 
because we “ looked off the book,” with the stern mandate and threat, 
“ Keep your eyes on your book, or I'll flay the skin off your backs.” 
Gracious heavens! humanity flogged for trying to see! ot for what 
was bad, but merely for looking! As well chastise for breathing! 
Almost as well stop respiration as observation ; for the latter is quite 
as essential to intellectual life and growth as breathing is to physical ! 

The fact is thus palpably apparent that education is begun at the 
wrong end, and conducted erroneously throughout. Instead of thus re- 
pressing observation, it should even consist mainly in showing the beau- 
ties, curiosities, and operations of nature. What is there within the 
walls of our school-houses and seats of learning for youth to see? Their 
books, from Webster's spelling to Hedge’s Logic, furnish observation 
no incentives or instruction. Teaching children to read first, and then 
from books, instead of investigating nature, paralyzes instead of devel- 
oping intellect. Reading is arbitrary, whereas observation is natural. 

he former is a task, and therefore rarely secures that intellectual ac- 
tion so indispensable. Most studies are irksome, and thus fail to excite 
intellectuality, while observation affords the most delightful and pow- 
erful stimulus to mental action, and therefore discipline of mind, espe- 
cially juvenile, known. Learning to read, spell, write, parse, cipher, 
etc., rarely interests, but generally disgusts, and therefore retards both 
intellectual action and improvement; while having things shown and 
explained delights beyond measure ; and this calls all their intellectual 
organs into powerful and continued action, and thus promotes their en- 
largement and facilitates their subsequent action, which alone strength- 
ens the mind and even const.tutes mental discipline. ‘This more than 
wasting five or more years of growing children in learning to read and 
spell, which should be devoted to observation and exercise, is unnatural, 
injurious, and preposterous. Do children not leara by means of their 
organs? How vain, then, all attempts to educate them till these or- 
gans are developed! Shall we not cultivate those organs first and most 
which are first developed, and the others in the order in which nature 
develops them’? ‘Then, as Individuality is so early and prominently 
developed in children, let us commence their education by showing and 
explaining things. Shall we longer confine them to the study of things 
which they have not yet the faculties to comprehend? As well put 
the blind to selecting colors, and the deaf to learning music! 

Granted that this proposed remodeling of existing educational sys- 
tems isa bold innovation, and would demolish that idol to which pa- 
rents cling as to their children themselves, and on whose altar millions 
are now falling a sacrifice, both physically and mentally, yet it is based 
in the two incontestable facts, that ndividuality is one of the first devel- 
oped and most active intellectual organs of the young; so that their 

ervation should be the leading instrumentality employed in their ed- 
ucation, and that their learning to read and spell exercises, and there- 
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fore benefits, intellect but little, at the same time that it actually pre- 
vents observation and thereby enfeebles mind. Excluded from seeing 
things at school, and probably confined much within doors at home, no 
wonder that they lose their intellectual curiosity, and experience intel- 
lectual decline instead of improvement! Yet how few know the fact 
or its cause! Their arms, feet, or any other physical organ, laid up un- 
used in a sling, would likewise become enfeebled. No wonder, then, 
that men flock in laughing thousands to see the circus clown and every 
other humbug and ridiculous exhibition imaginable, yet care so little 
for science. They crowd indeed to hear an eloquent speaker, because 
he rouses their feelings, which affords them so much more gratification 
than their sluggish intellects, because so much more powerful ; yet how 
few love close reasoning or sound philosophy! This lamentable defi- 
ciency of intellect is certainly not constitutional, but induced. _It is 
our fault, not nature’s. She requires sufficient intellect to guide and 
govern the entire being, and what she requires she provides. For this 
required intellectual ascendency she has provided amply, yet our im- 

rfect education does not develop what intellect she creates, but allows 
it to become weak from inaction, whereas it should augment by culture. 
Books precede and supersede observation and facts, whereas the ta- 
bles should be turned. This begets that intellectual lassitude which 
deteriorates what observation would so powerfully and perpetually 
stimulate, and thereby strengthen. 

If this new but true doctrine requires additional confirmation, it has 
it in that constitutional method by which the human mind arrives at 
most of its conclusions. Reason without fact can teach very little. 
Could mere reasoning ever have discovered, or can it even now per- 
fect Phrenology, or any other science? Unaided by experiment, can 
it teach us that motion is the function of muscle, sensation of nerve, 
or vision of the eyes. Or that heat can be obtained from trees, that 
water will quench thirst, food satiate hunger, stones thrown up fall 
down again, andthelike? By a law of mind, observation must precede 
reasoning. After we have tried these several experiments many times 
over, we may then infer that like causes will produce like effects. This 
inductive method of observing facts first, and then ascending through 
analogous facts up to the Jaws that govern them, is the only sure guide 
to certain truth—the only safe method of investigating any of the ope- 
rations or laws of nature. Now the juvenile mind is an adult mind in 
miniature, only that this inductive method of gaining knowledge apper- 
tains to the juvenile even more than to the adult. The former are 
compelled by an inflexible law of mind to learn most that they know 
from observation, followed indeed by reason, but never by the latter 
first or mainly. Then let this inductive lesson be taught at first, and 
even constitute the main education of childhood. _Is not this phreno- 
logical ground also philosophical—self-evident even? Then should not 
education be at once remodeled accordingly ? It will be thus remod- 
eled. Fifty years, probably twenty, will see this fundamental change 
effected, and demolish the present system, though thus thoroughly riv- 
eted upon the affections of parents and teachers. Strange that all the 
interest felt and labor expended upon schools should not have both de- 
tected and remedied this fatal error! It is too palpable and fatal to be 
tolerated much longer. 
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The educational system proposed by phrenology, then, is simply 
this. Even before children are three months old, crowd objects upon 
their notice. Take them into rooms and places they have not yet seen. 
Hold them often at the window so that they may witness what passes, 
and especially learn thus early to behold nature with delight! When 
six months old and upwards, take hold of things, and call them by their 
names, as plate, bowl, knife, fork, spoon, table, chair, etc. As they grow 
older, take them out of doors often, which will invigorate their bodies, 
and thereby strengthen their intellects, as well as facilitate observa- 
tion. Point out trees, leaves, flowers, fruits, animals, etc., in all their 
ever-varying genera and species ; and when asked, “ Pa, what is this ? 
Ma, what is that?’”’ instead of chiding them with ‘ Do hush, child ; 
you tease me to pieces with your everlasting questions,” take special 

ains to explain all, and even to excite curiosity to know still more. 

ake them often into your fields, gardens, and shops, and while pro- 
curing means for their physical support, store their minds also with 
useful knowledge. Even if they hinder you be patient, because you are 
developing their immortal minds, which is infinitely more beneficial to 
them than ornamental attire or leaving them rich. Accompany them 
often to the museum. Show them its fish, fowls, and other animals, 
and tell them all about their several natures and habits. Provide them 
with books on natural history, filled with explanatory cuts, (what, for 
them to read before they have learned their letters? No, but) so that, 
when they fondly clamber upon your lap, you may show and tell them 
still more of the wonderful works of nature ! 

“But I do not know enough,” say many parents. Then learn. “ But 
we cannot afford the time.” Then make the time. Take time to do 
that first which is most important.—.Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment. 





ARTICLE II. 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER, AS INDICATED BY PHRENGLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHY- 


SIOGNOMY, NATURAL LANGUAGE, MANNERS, CONVERSATION, ETC. 
No. IV. : 


Tue entire man being thus cut and made up, without and within, of 
one and the same piece, it matters little what part of him we take as a 
sample of the whole—whether we inspect any one as a whole, or any 
particular portion, as the head, face, movement, conversation, intona- 
tion, or any other index of character. We might aptly thus compare 
different individuals to vessels filled with different fluids, which leak 
on all sides—the oozing liquid of each, from which ever side it escapes, 
being like that of all its other outlets, and also a true sample of the 
mass within. This great principle, former articles have fully estab- 
lished. We proceed in this to its application. 

We intended to have begun with the walk, but, some valuable sug 
gestions from a cerrespondent, D. Fay, have induced us to commence 
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with the Hanp writinc. That a person’s penmanship—the form of his 
letters, direction of his lines, and kindred signs—should indicate his 
mental capabilities and characteristics, may seem strange, yet is none 
the less true. In a course of lectures delivered at Galt, Canada West, 
in 1840, the Editor advocated this doctrine, which an eminent lawyer 
of that place regarded as moonshine, though he highly commended all 
the rest of the course. Yet I am so fully satisfied of its correctness 
that I have often predicated character upon it, and always successfully, 
and often even from the inscription on letters. But the autographs or 
signatures of the individual are better, and the general aspect of his 
manuscript better yet. 

To take a few examples from the autographs of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. John Hancock was a man of great bold- 
ness, and force of character, and, accordingly, his signature is bold, 
heavy, positive, distinct, and original. Look at his likeness, and you 
see the counterpart of his autograph—see the same boldness, strength, 
and positiveness. And both these are in keeping with that giant power 
of character from which they sprung. 

Franklin’s signature is regular, yet distinct, and accordingly his char- 
acter was plainly marked, yet harmonious. His penmanship is but a 
transcript of his mentality. 

These examples might be extended, but to turn to distinguished Au- 
thors. Many of the likenesses of eminent writers contain also their 
autographs ; and the fact is curious in itself as well as confirmatory of 
our theory, that a striking sameness or correspondence exists between 
these autographs and the respective characters of those who wrote them. 
Let the reader institute comparisons, and he will readily detect these 
resemblances. 

The male and female chirography furnishes another palpable illus- 
tration of this doctrine. The two can almost always be distinguished 
from each other, and distinguished by those very differences which con- 
tradistinguish the masculine and feminine from each other. Man is 
bold, strong, forcible, determined, and coarser-grained ; whereas, wo- 
man is more finely organized, delicate, susceptible, and perfect, as seen 
in article two of our last number. Now, precisely this difference ap- 
pertains to their hand-writing. In the penmanship of males, the lines 
are far more coarse, heavy, rigid, up-and-dewn, sharp cornered, and ir- 
regular; while the female chiregraphy is more delicate, waving, pre- 
cise, neat, tasty, and circular. In our last article on Woman we showed 
that her form is more rounding, regular, and even than that of man. 
So are her strokes with the pen. The turns of her letters are round- 
ing, while those of men are more angular. Man employs but few hair 
strokes, woman many; just as she has finer feelings and more delicate 
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susceptibilities. | Woman ornaments her hand far more than man, just 
as she does her person, expressions, &c., and for a similar reason. Other 
differences might be specified, but these must suffice. 

The principle here involved, may be stated in phrenological terms 
somewhat as follows: Every phrenological faculty stamps its own 
characteristics upon the chirography, just as it does upon the disposi- 
tion and conduct. This, our correspondent illustrates as follows: 


“If a man be accustomed to write much, his artistical talent may be 
measured by his chirography. One of the principal beauties of writing, 
is the manner of making a mark of any shape. Those who have a 
large development of Constructiveness, will make handsome marks, 
whether the forms are precisely correct or not, or whether a good or 
bad pen be used, provided that the writing be not made carelessly, and 
even then the lines often show to advantage. With a moderate deve- 
lopment of Constructiveness, and great practice and care, the lines will 
look well. The artistical and delicate touch of the pen, and the regu- 
larity in size of the letters, constitute the best usual writing, as the 
whole penmanship of a sheet is the same, and presents to the eye a neat 
and tidy appearance, only excelled by the accomplished master who 
blends every beauty into one. This regular and neat hand fails to 
please on a close inspection, when the writer has but little perception 
of forms, for when the writing is analyzed, each letter in itself is found 
to be wanting in symmetry or beauty of shape. Often writing, on a 
hasty glance, does not please the eye, but which, on a close examina- 
tion, is found to be well shaped, while the lines, sometimes heavy, 
sometimes light, by no mexns seem to be the work of an artist. Such 
writers have the organ of Form predominant, but less Constructiveness. 
When Order is large, regularity will be perceived in the direction of 
the lines ; and that development conjoined with the organ of Size, causes 
the letters to be properly proportioned, and regular to a nicety in size 
of the letters and direction of the lines. Those who write many differ- 
ent styles equally well, have a great power of imitation. 

The writing of bold, energetic, and violent men, is heavy and firm ; 
while that of timid and irresolute persons is of the most opposite char- 
acter. The furious seem not to care how they write, and to need re- 
straining, while timid characters fear to make a stroke lest it may not 
be correct ; and the marks of this indecision are readily perceptible in 
the writing. 

Nervous men 0a write more — than others. Rapid pen- 
manship can be readily distinguished from slow, by adepts ; and this is 
said to give the greatest difficulty to forgers. The distinction is well ex- 
pressed in these old lines :— 


“ Sure in its flight, tho’ swift as angels’ wings, 
The pen commands, and the bold figure springs; 
While the slow pencil’s discontinued pace 
Repeats the stroke, but cannot reach the grace.” 


The laws of Nature regulate all matter and all motion; though we 
now know but a few of them. New investigations are daily bringing 
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additional laws to our view, and proving them all to be in harmony. 
N othing is left to chance, but all phenomena are determinate, even those 
which we despise as insignificant.” 


Mr. Fay has only sketched the outline of this subject, nor do we 
hope to complete it. Much must be left to the reader’s own observa- 
tion. Yet a few more examples will aid in putting him upon the right 
track. 

Ideality gives neatness, beauty, perfection, and precision to the chi- 
rography, as well as to character and conduct. See analysis of this 
faculty in our January number. Those who have this faculty fully de- 
veloped, will adorn their manuscript, and make beautiful flourishes, 
while those in whom it is small, especially if they possess an active 
organization, will drive for their object by the most direct rout. ‘Those 
who have balance and perfection of character will exhibit these char- 
acteristics in their writing, while those whose characters lack harmony 
and consistency will write an uneven hand; some letters below and 
others above the line ; some too long, others too short, and the whole 
irregular. Deficient Weight and Size, conspire to increase this deficien- 
cy. In our opinion some of those characteristics ascribed by Mr. Fay 
to Constructiveness, belong to Ideality, Size, and Weight combined. 

A plain, open hand indicates a straight-forward, open, sincere, and 
positive character,which you may know just where to find and how to 
take. A blind, covert, indistinct chirography, indicates a blind char- 
acter, either because there is little of it, or because it is artfully con- 
cealed, or because it does not present itself inatangible form. A hand 
which has a distinctive character of its own, can be easily characterized 
and sworn to, and indicates originality of character, together with power 
and talent of some kind, even the kind of character of which can be 
plainly deciphered from the manuscript. Goodness and harshness can 
also be easiiy detected in the penmanship. 

Some chirographies are limber and seem to be easily made. Such 
writers work easily, think and feel without effort, and accomplish much 
with comparatively little exertion. Others write, as with a stiff joint, 
as though motion were difficult. Such will toil and strive, yet effect 
but little. 

Causality evinces itself in devising a short road to ends, and forming 
and joining its letters easily and well. Acquisitiveness shows itself in 
writing closely, and filling up all the room, as if it deprecated any 
waste of paper, but liberality evinces itself by a roomy chirography. 
But these instances must suffice. The reader can fill up this outline 
for himself as well as we for him. 

Though somewhat foreign to our theme, yet the style of the compo. 
sition, and kinds of words, phrases, parts of speech, &c., used most fre- 
quently, at the same time that they correspond with the chirography, 
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still more clearly indicate character. Thus, Causality is always putting 
such words as, why, because, therefore, for, since, reason, laws, &c. 
into the style of those who possess this faculty large. Comparison uses 
just the words required, or makes an excellent selection from those 
proffered by Language. Large Language uses many words, and small 
Language fewer. Large Eventuality employs a great number of verbs, 
and fills in many adjunctive and descriptive clauses; small Eventu- 
ality leaves much to be guessed at or supplied by the reader. Large 
Order arranges them in their natural succession, while small Order 
leaves them transposed at loose ends. Large Size uses adjectives of 
measure, as great, little, vast, huge, stupendous, &c. Large Color paints 
up its objects, and often employs words expressive of color. Large Indi- 
viduality employs descriptive adjectives freely, and personifies, and the 
Perceptives generally employ adjectives and adverbs ; large Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness tell what J did and said, as though it were some- 
thing extra ; large Firmness and Combativeness lay things down as just 
exactly so, without the least cavil or dispute ; while extra Cautiousness 
hesitates, and puts in perhapses, and maybes. Large Benevolence in- 
fuses a benign and humane tone into the style, and smooths off its harsher 
points; the affections employ tender, endearing, and friendly epithets; 
and thus of all the other faculties. The analysis of a few sentences in 
consonance with these rules, would be interesting, but must be post- 
poned. Yet, with these general principles before him, the reader will 
find such analysis deeply interesting, and highly instructive. 

In conclusion, set your minds at work, to spell out these relations be- 
tween chirography and character, remembering that the latter is the 
mould in which the former is cast, and you will discern much intrinsic 
beauty in these coincidences, for they extend even to minutia, and also 
furnish no mean sample of the mentality of those whose epistles you 
may chance to see. 

. 





ARTICLE III. 


REPUBLICANISM THE TRUE FORM OF GOVERNMENT—ITS DESTINED INFLU- 
ENCE AND IMPROVEMENT. NO. ll. 


Ovr preceding article on republicanism showed that a monarchical 
form of government is not adapted to develop the capacities, or pro- 
mote the progress and enjoyment of mankind, because it swallows up 
the energies of the many, and forestalls that progressive principle so 
effectually stamped upon the nature of man. These, and many other 
kindred evils, are inherent in monarchy, and inseparable from it and 
appertain, proportionably, to all its Degrees. 
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But we need not consume time and space in portraying the evils of 
monarchy. They are written PracticaLLy in characters of aGony AND 
BLoob upon high and low, rich and poor, nabob and serf, throughout 
every nation, and kindred, and tribe under heaven, where a monarchi- 
cal government, in any of its forms or degrees, exists. And most thank- 
ful should we be that we were not born with its manacles fastened 
upon us. 

I repeat: We need not go abroad. Our concern is art Home. Our 
birthright is Rervsticanism. Towards rr, should all our inquiries be 
directed. These inquiries appertain: first, to its validity to our DEED 
—to our TITLE to this inheritance bequeathed to us by our fathers. By 
what ricut do we hold it? Is our claim vatip? When the throne- 
pampered, birth-proud aristocrats of the old world, clothed in the robes 
of ancestral arrogance, taunt us with being a vulgar herd—what good 
we possess as being contaminated by its close affinity with base-born 
vagabonds—what answer can we make? How can we show them that 
ours is the true, theirs the false, form of government? In what does 
our pEED to liberty consist? The proofs of its superiority, what are 
they ? 

Phrenology answers. This science is the work of God! All its 
truths, He has established. And from the correctness of His works, all 
appeal is vain and weak. Then, does Phrenology sanction or require 
our boasted republican form of government? Does it assign that guber- 
natorial authority shown in our first article to be promotive of human 
weal, to the many or the few? What verdict does the NaTURE OF MAN 
render touching our institutions ? 

This: It demonstrates the existence of primitive elements or facul- 
ties of Se_F-GoveRNMENT, as appertaining to the human mind, and form- 
ing a constituent portion of it. These self-governing elements consist 
in Intellectuality, Conscientiousness, and Self-Esteem. The latter 
faculty, as analyzed in our March number, creates within us ennobling 
sentiments of the dignity and majesty inherent in humanity, and this 
feeling begets a desire to govern ourselves, and a feeling that we are 
abundantly capable of so doing, as well as rejects all servitude. 

Besides ; be its source what it may, the reELine of self-direction, per- 
sonal volition, disposition to have our own way, and do as we please, 
forms a leading as well as a constitutional function of the human mind. 
Tell that boy or man he shan’t, and your very command itself begets 
the feeling “1 will, in spite of you.” Man cannot be driven. Love 
ot liberty is as much a primitive element of mind as appetite, or rea- 
son, or self-protection. To attempt to prove that this sentiment is in- 
digenous, is like arguing an axiom. Every human being reszs this 
sentiment. Our warrant that it forms a primitive element of mind, is 
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written in living characters within the innermost recesses of every hu- 
man soul. He who does not feel it, is mentally maimed, and, there- 
fore, a cast-off sample of humanity. And this love of liberty, and feel- 
ing that it is our inalienable birthright—born in us, and constituting a 
part of us—extends to the great majority of the opinions, actions, and 
operations of our entire being. It appertains equally to government. 
Offer freedom, and the prerogatives of framing and conducting their own 
governments to the vast hordes of Europe, and they will accept it with 
acclamation ; though born and reared in abject servitude. But, why? 
Dare crowned heads make such a proffer? Tender personal liberty to 
our own slaves, and they would clutch the proffered boon and press it 
to their breasts with a rapture of joy equalled only by that great jubi- 
lee of freedom with which the slaves of Jamaica received a like boon. 
But, wHy t? What means this tumultuous outpouring of joy which our 
own eyes behold, and in which our own souls participate, every birth- 
day of our national deliverance fromthe British yoke? But, wuy this 
joy? Because humanity Lovis PERSONAL aND GOVERNMENTAL LIBERTY. 
Nor is this love tame. _It is all-powerful, because a spontaneous and 
primary element of the human mind. 

Of course this feeling was made to be exerciseD. Were any of our 
primitive elements created to be buried under the bushel of oblivion 2 
Does God make anything for nought, especially any department of 
mind*t Such exercise pre-supposes a republican form of government ; 
for how can it be exercised under a monarchy! And just as far as 
monarchy exists, however limited, just so far this exercise of govern- 
mental liberty is restricted. Monarchy, and all its forms and degrees, set 
this natural element of mind at defiance. It gives the practical lie to the 
nature of man. It stifles that inner voice of God which thus whispers 
liberty into the ear of all flesh. Monarchy is therefore in open conflict 
with the constitution of humanity, as well as at war with its dearest in- 
terests ; as shown in our previous article on republicanism. God inter- 
dicts it; and, instead, has given to all mankind a charter of govern- 
mental liberty and equality by birth. 

A negative support of this conclusion is to be found in the absence 
of all natural indices of royalty in crowned heads. Which of the auto- 
crats or sovereigns of the world, divested of all man-made trappings, and 
set down in the promiscuous crowd, would indicate his title to royalty, 
by personal or mental superiority? Were either of the Georges nuture’s 
noblemen? ‘I'he converse, in nearly every essential respect. And when 
the present king of France walked our thronged streets and mingled 
with our citizens, who recognised him as born tocommand? Crowned 
heads are not born with crowns. In what do the “ basesborn” and the 
high-born differ by nature? “Royal blood” runs only in their coats, 
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never in their veins. ‘The birth-proud can show no natural title to the 
prerogatives they claim. They eat, drink, sleep, breathe, and every- 
thing else, just like those they despise ; enter and leave the world in 
one common way ; and are contra-distinguished from their serfs only by 
manufactured appendages. 

Yes, they are also distinguished by their vices. The “bloods” of the 
old world, with few exceptions, revel in every species of iniquity and 
moral degradation. Yet we digress. 

The republican, then, brings forward a title to liberty, signed, sealed, 
and delivered, by the Author of all being to all his rational creatures. 
The defender of monarchy and hereditary titles and prerogatives can 
show no such deed. The titled peer and the descendant from “ ancient 
families,” the Sir Sydney Smiths, and Trollops, and the whole race of 
pampered aristocrats, may taunt us “ Yankees” with this excess and that 
defect—may make merry over our national institutions and foibles :— 
but though full of minor flaws, yet our FuNDAMENTALS are right. Our 
governmental institutions are cones, which stand on the broad basis of 
the nature of man; theirs the same cone of human nature INVERTED. 
Our apex is by no means yet completed. Their’s is pottom upwards. 
Our foundation is substantially right. Their’s is rotten and full of gan- 
grene, partially covered by the moss of antiquity—its stones fraud, and 
its mortar outraged humanity. Multiply your taunts, but they will 
eventually return upon you. God founded our government; Satan 
yours. Quite welcome to your hollow pretensions. But wait the 
practical issue of only fifty years. 

Thus much of nature’s scientific warrant in favor of republicanism, 
and against monarchy. It is inalienable, heaven-conferred. Upon the 
proof of this principle we have dwelt thus, because it lies at the basis 
of our entire superstructure ; and we must lay the foundation before 
we can build the edifice. 

We designed in this number to have proceeded to consider the des- 
tined rnFLvENcE of this system of self-government upon the destinies 
of the world ; but as we could no more than merely broach this subject 
without protracting this article beyond all reasonable limits, and as it 
is better that each article should leave a single idea distinctly impressed, 
rather than several commingled, we shall pass this subject over till our 
next number. 





ARTICLE IV. 
For the Phrenological Journal. 

Friend Fowler:—In your comments upon my article, in the July 
number, for which 1 sincerely thank you, you say:—“ This idea, so 
rife, especially among extra-radicals, of heaping opprobrium upon ma- 
chinery, is unwise and useless. Will it stop its use ?” I-answer, with 
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ou, “not in the least. And should not if it could.” Its employment 
is the glory of our age. It distinguishes man from the brute creation ; 
and when it shall be universally made to work for, instead of against 
and in competition with the laborer who attends it, we may look for 
the bursting of the millennium upon our world; because then, and not 
till then, will it afford ample leisure, as well as the means to study 
Nature’s laws, and thus facilitate their obedience. But now it is in the 
hands exclusively of the wealthy, who violate those laws by neglect- 
ing to labor, and compel the operatives, even children, to maintain 
them in boundless affluence and splendor by excessive toil, under the 
penalty of starvation. 

But you say—“ I doubt whether machinery injures the poor one whit, 
but believe it actually benefits them by giving more employment and 
better pay than without it, because it augments the demand so vastly 
by cheapening the articles, and thus increasing both consumption and 
money, and property in general.”” You ask—“ Are the poor not even 
better conditioned now than before the introduction of machinery ?” 
And think your position supported by the fact that though “ we do not 
employ machinery in the manufacture of shirts, and yet in no other 
business are wages equally low, or the operatives more oppressed.” 
But it should be remembered that these very operatives have been 
driven, by machinery, from almost every other pursuit, and from the 
distaff entirely, into this one employment, and no wonder it should fail 
and wages in it be reduced to the starving point! If it had not, my 

sition that machinery overstocks the market at a cheaper rate than 

and labor can produce, and reduces wages to almost nothing, in con- 
sequence of the competition it creates for employment, would not be 
true. But this proves it. Do you wear a dozen shirts now they have 
become “dog cheap,” where you wore but one before? When those 
who can buy will put on two, five, ten, one hundred coats, boots, hats, 
&c. &c., instead of one, simply because they are cheap; then, but not 
before, will machinery cease to supersede hand labor, reduce wages, 
and starve the laborers. ‘The demand is limited by men’s wants and 
desires, and when they are supplied, no prudent person will buy at an 
price, however cheap; and any extra production must of necessity sin 
wages to the starving point, and throw production into the hands of 
those who can produce at the cheapest possible rate, exclusively. And 
here machinery steps in and manufactures five hundred yards, where 
the hand laborer can produce but five. At two cents a yard profit, 
the owner of the former makes ten dollars a day, and the latter ten 
cents. Here the mystery is solved. 

If capital and labor could be so united as to distribute their products 
or profits among producers, in proportion to their just value, according 
to the divine commandment—“ He that will not labor neither shall be 
eat,”’all this vast amount of suffering, degradation and vicc which now 
deluge the world with sin and wo, would be done away, and the all-glo- 
rious period of which the prophets sang, be ushered inat once. The sys- 
tem upon which this most desirable object can be accomplished, has, it is 
believed, been discovered and is now publicly promulgated; and your 
opinion of it has been twice asked, but not yet given. (1.) 


(1.) Yet, so asked that I failed to comprehend the precise point of 
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inquiry ; else I should have answered it; for | am not in the habit of 
skipping hard words. 

My article was intended to draw out your opinion on the possibility 
and expediency of uniting capital and labor, in such a way as to secure 
universal justice between man and his fellow, without requiring your 
opinion of the system of Fourier or any other person; and it was sup- 
posed that that opinion, whatever it might be, would, as the result of 
your profound knowledge of human nature and its wants, be of some 
use to the world. From this statement you will judge of the pertinency 
of the questions in the closing paragraph of my published article, which 
were placed at the close on purpose to attract your special attention, 
but you seem to have overlooked them, notwithstanding. 

It was not my intention to denounce Acquisitiveness, nor the employ- 
ment of machinery, to gratify it, well knowing, as I do, that the former, 
when properly indulged, and the latter when called into requisition to 
aid in this legitimate indulgence, are, when thus united, calculated to ex- 
alt the human race, and every individual belonging to it, infinitely above 
what the world ever conceived. But it was my intention to denounce 
selfishness—that violence and fraud which makes hewers of wood and 
drawers of water of the majority of mankind, to maintain the minority 
in affluence and splendor, in dissipation and idleness, which never fail 
to engender vice and a soulless unfeeling disposition, which would walk 
over the necks of prostrate millions to gratify, satiate it never can, its 
morbid desires. (2) 


Respectfully, your friend, 
. = H. R. Scuerterty. 

(2.) In the feasibility of such a union, I fully believe. Those ex. 
tortionary measures employed by the rich to virtually compel the labor 
of the poor for little or nothing, I utterly abominate. I even glory in 
those “ strikes’’ so common among the working classes for higher wages. 
With aristocracy, in any of its forms, I have no sympathy. I am a tho- 
rough republican to the heart’s core. The power and the honor which 
now accompany wealth, I am doing all { can to break down, not direct- 
ly—not by upbraiding the rich, and pitting the poor against them—but 
by endeavoring to change the standard of valuation. To portray the 
evils of the poor sufferer—to show that machinery tends to sustain the 
censurable monopoly now wielded by the rich, and upbraid the wealthy 
for grinding the face of the poor—will never secure the desired equali- 
ty. The root of this evil must be attacked, not its fruit ; and that roor 
is the zstimaTIoN in which wealth is held. Just as long as men look up 
to the rich, honor them, accord influence to them, and almost worship 
them, so long ambitious men will strain every nerve to acquire this 
means of influence. And since machinery can be turned to a wealth- 
acquiring purpose, to such a purpose they will not scruple to apply it. 
Nor will the sighs and even groans of face-ground poverty and wretch- 
edness deter from or even lesson such use. As long as wealth confers 
honor and influence, so long men will employ any and all means— 
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dishonest, inhuman, or contemptible, if only feasible—of acquiring it. 
But accord to intellect and moral worth the influence and honor now 
ascribed by universal consent to riches, and the ambitious will strive 
to pay high wages in preference to low—will take the same pride in 
liberality they now take in miserly acquisitiveness. 

How, then, is this public sentiment to be changed? Not by utter- 
ing the least whisper against machinery or riches; but simply by ele- 
vating the man above the purse. Do not decry riches, but build up 
humanity. Do not gape and stare at splendid equipages, but pay the 
most profound homage to talents and virtues. Place moral excellence 
in the position now occupied by dollars and cents, and all those evils 
of which you now so justly complain, would be effectually and forever 
obviated. Nor will any other means do it. Appeals to the human 
sympathies in behalf of the poor may do a little temporary good ; but 
these evils of poverty can never be essentially abated till the iron grasp 
now held on property is unclenched, and this can be done only by di- 
verting “ public opinion” from wealth to worTH. 

This end, I am laboring with all my abilities, all my energies, to ac- 
complish. I am trying to unDERMne these aggressions of riches instead 
of battering them down. Your policy of making right at them with a 
direct charge, may possibly be the better course. ‘To me it seems to 
PREVENT the end you seek. You may work yourway. I will work 
mine. You may tell the poor how much they suffer at the hands of 
the rich, and the rich how guilty they are for making these large profits 
out of the sweat and life’s blood of the poor. __I will try to shew both 
rich and poor, that their happiness consists far more in other things, 
than in the possession of earthly treasures. I will try to teach all the 
great lesson that, since they have forty or more faculties, of course not 
one fortieth of their capabilities of enjoyment, depends on their posses- 
sions—that the poor can be far more happy in poverty than the rich are 
in mansions. 

And I think this desired change is fast taking place. The honor be- 
stowed on wealth originated in bygone ages, and has been transplanted 
to these republican climes. _ It is indigenous in the soil of monarchy, 
but not congenial with the spirit of true republicanism. The latter is 
slowly but effectually rooting out the former. The working classes 
are beginning to feel that they are men, and to value themselves as hu- 
man beings endowed with the divine prerogatives which appertain to 
humanity. This spirit is becoming more and more apparent, especially 
among the farmers of our country, and this will soon set the popular 
tide in favor of this noble pursuit; and this done, more than half the 
fetters are knocked off. 

Fixatty: These pecuniary deprivations which the poor suffer, are 
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mainly self-induced. And by the very course they condemn. The 
poor are struggling nearly as hard as the rich, only less successfully. 


It is as if all mankind were in full chase after wealth The hindermost ° 


run to catch the prize—riches—away from the rich, and tuis makes the 
rich run still harder to keep their advantage. If the poor would stop 
running after riches, the rich would cease to run away with them—nay, 
would even turn about and give up their booty. Let the poor turn 
some other road, and see how quickly the rich willturnabout. But the 
poor strive to come as near up to the rich as possible. If Miss Fash- 
ionable comes out in the latest styles, all the poor girls in town must 
try to imitate her. Let her wear her sign of wealth—for the reason why 
the fashions are fashionable is because they are a sign, yet often a sign 
merely, of riches—alone, and she will soon get sick of her notoriety. 
But as long as all the poor girls try to come as near up to her as possi- 
ble, she will strive to still further outstrip them. As long as men in 
middling circumstances try to keep up the appearance of wealth, and 
those in low, to follow on as hard as possible; so long will the evils 
consequent on riches remain. All rests with the poor. Let them live 
plainly, though comfortably—dispense with teas, coffees, fashionable 
attire, and all other appearances of wealth—and they can live on low 
wages, and have surplus time to devote to study and moral culture. 
This will also cut into the resources of the wealthy in the most effectual 
manner possible, and make them offer higher wages. I repeat, the love 
of the poor of “ following in the footsteps”’ of the rich is the great cause 
of the wealth of the one and sufferings of the other. 





~~ 


ARTICLE V. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY OF JOHN WESLEY; WITH AN 
ENGRAVING. 


Joun Wes.ey was a great man. To make and leave that powerful 
impression which he stamped and left, not on a single nation merely, 
but on the whole civilized wor.p ; to burn the impress of his own mind 
into the souls of so many millions so deeply and effectually that it 
only brightens ty the lapse of time, and, too, in spite of all those op- 
posing influences which pressed upon him with a weight which would 
have crushed almost any other mortal man ; must have required a power 
of organization, and an energy as well as activity of brain, very rarely 
possessed by any human being. To canvass the Physiological and 
Phrenological structure of such a character, is the self-imposed task to 
which we now address ourselves. 
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Though Wesley lived and died before the sunlight of Phrenology 
beamed upon mankind, so that no minute exhibit of his developments 
can be given, yet his busts and likenesses undoubtedly furnish correct 
representations of the general outlines of both his face and head ; and as 
these are very strongly marked, no doubt remains as to the main fea- 
tures of both his Phrenology and Physiology, of which the accompany- 
ing engraving, copied from an English scientific work of a high order 
and merit, gives an admirable exemplification. 

This likeness bears internal evidence of correctness, and corresponds 
with all the likenesses, all the busts, of the founder of Methodism. On 
its Phrenology and Physiology, therefore, implicit reliance may be 
placed. And the answer thus furnished to the question, “‘ Do they cor- 
respond with his character and conduct?” is one of stirring interest, as 
well as bears strongly for or against the truth of Phrenological science. 
What then is the requisite verdict ? 

That the form of the face discloses the character of the physiological 
organization—PrRoMINENCE of nose, chin, eyebrows, cheek-bones, and 
muscles, indicating a corresponding power of structure, or an organiza- 
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tion of great energy and endurance—this vclume has abundantly proved. 
In view of this fundament:] principle, behold the marked correspond- 
ence between the prominence of Wesley’s features, and the bol! out- 
lines of his face on the one hand, and that mental power ascribed to 
him in our first paragraph on the other. Small, insignificant, ordinary 
features, accompany a commonplace organization and character; but 
in Wesley we find a structure indicating extraordinary strength, en- 
ergy, and efficiency ; and this imparted to his mentality that force and 
might which gave rise to those prodigious influences he set in motion 
while alive, and will continue to wield for ages to come. 

Prominence of feature and formation indicates power of intellect and 
feeling, while breadth of structure indicates great vitality, tenacity of 
life, animal vigor, and a powerful constitution. This breadth of struc- 
ture is conspicuous in his likeness, and its corresponding animal vigor 
gave him that extraordinary endurance of fatigue, labor, and exposure, 
in which he exceeded almost all men on record, and which prolonged 
his life, in spite of his almost superhuman exertions, to eighty-eight 
years ; though his abstemiousness contributed largely also to both these 
results. 

Wesley was any thing but an idle man. He was always doing, and 
doing with all his might. He not only worked incessantly, but he 
threw into all he did an amount of zeal and determination most re- 
markable. Of this, that style of preaching and praying—loud, almost 
boisterous, rapid, excited, exciting, zealous, full of earnestness and 
pathos, glowing with burning intensity of emotion, and therefore pecu- 
liarly exhausting, which his followers have copied from him, furnishes 
an example. What must have been the activity of that man’s mind, 
who could preach above a sermon a day, and such sermons, for nearly 
two-thirds of a century, and ride on horseback thousands of miles yearly, 
besides that immense amount of advice, exhortation, and appeal which 
he made in private to those who thronged him wherever he went! In 
short, he evinced an amount of activity, power, and endurance, put forth 
by few men who have ever lived. And since angularity or pointed- 
ness of structure indicates activity, that distinctness and sharpness of 
his features, and that great number of lines, ridges, rinkles, depres- 
sions, &c., seen in his likeness, attest an activity of organization com- 
mensurate with the extraordinary activity he manifested. These cor- 
respondences between character and organization are thus as perfect, 
as strongly marked. 

Such being Wesley’s Physiology, what was his Phrenology? In 
keeping with his Physiology, of course ; for the two always correspond 
with each other. As strongly marked a face as this is never associated 
with a tame head, but a remarkable Physiology always accompanies as 
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extraordinary Phrenology. And an inspection of the general form 
of his head shows this inference to be founded in fact. Develop- 
ments as remarkable as his are very rare—appear at intervals of ages. 
See how his head swells out into towering dimensions, in all its various 
regions, except the animal. Scrutinise that forehead. See how wide, 
and yet how high; and though the position of the ear is not here given, 
yet all profile likenesses of his head evince an extraordinary length and 
volume of the intellectual lobe; this cerebral condition corresponds 
perfectly with that giant strength of intellect already ascribed to him. 
And his extraordinary flow of ideas, his general literary attainments, his 
versatility of talents, and especially, his effective eloguence—his ability 
to move and impress minp—correspond so perfectly with his great de- 
velopment of the intellectual lobe, as to constitute a strong phrenologi- 
cal Fact. 

Added to this volume of his intellectual lobe as a whole, we find 
two organs which stand out in towering predominance above all their 
fellows. Language,and Comparison are immense. See the indications 
of Language in the full and swollen aspect of hiseye—and the extra- 
ordinary size of this organ and power of its faculty, deserve special no- 
tice—of Causality in that squareness and projection, seen jn the upper 
and lateral region of his forehead, and of Comparison in the heigth and 
fullness of the upper portion of his forehead, or middle portion from 
the root of his nose upwards to the hair. Besides the great height of 
his forehead, the artist seems to have taken extra pains to indicate a re- 
markable fullness and projection at its upper and middle portion, where 
the organ of this faculty is located ; the precise function of which will 
be given in our next number, when the perfect coincidence between the 
great size of this organ and its power of function will be apparent 
to all who will take the trouble to compare the two. 

The organ of Mirthfulness is conspicuous in his head, and the activity 
and energy of this faculty seasoned all he said and did. Admirable 
jokes, terse sayings, spicy and witty observations, notwithstanding his 
general gravity, and even solemnity, broke forth continually in what 
he said and did. Yet his large Causality and Comparison made an ex- 
cellent use of it to impress some salutary moral, or some valuable in- 
tellectual suggestion. He abounded in apt, dry, witty, and yet sensible 
and valuable sayings. 

His perceptives, judging from the length and prominence of his eye- 
brows, were all large, and Order very large ; and accordingly few men 
have been as perfectly methodical as he was through his life. Of this 
the following quotation from his journal, penned on entering his eighty- 
fifth year, furnishes a striking example. 
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“J this day enter on my eighty-fifth year. And what cause have [ 
to praise God, as for a thousand spiritual blessings, so for bodily bless- 
ings also! How little have | suffered yet, by ‘the rush of numerous 
years!’ It is true, I am not so agile as I was in times past: I do not 
run or walk so fast as I did. My sight is a little decayed. My left 
eye is grown dim, and hardly serves me to read. I have daily some 
pain in the ball of my right eye, as also in myright temple, (occasioned 
by a blow received some time since,) and in my right shoulder and arm, 
which I impute partly to a sprain, and partly to the rheumatism. | 
find likewise some decay in my memory, with regard to names and 
things lately past; but not at all with regard to what I have read or 
heard, twenty, forty, or sixty years ago. Neither do | find any decay 
in my hearing, smell, taste, or appetite, (though I want but a third part 
of the food I once did,) nor do | feel any such thing as weariness, either 
in travelling or preaching. And I am not conscious of any decay in 
writing sermons, which I do as readily, and I believe as correctly, as 
ever. 

“To what cause can I impute this, that am as I am? First, doubt- 
less, to the power of God, fitting me for the work to which I am called, 
as long as he pleases to continue me therein: and next, subordinately 
to this, to the prayers of his children. May we not impute it, as infe- 
rior means: 1. To my constant exercise and change of airt 2. To 
my never having lost a night’s sleep, sick or well, at land or sea, since 
I was born? 3. To my having sleep at command, so that whenever | 
feel myself almost worn out, I call it, and it comes, day or night? 
4. To my having constantly, for above sixty years, risen at four in the 
morning? 5. ‘lo my constant preaching at five in the morning, for 
above fifty years? 6. To my having had so little pain in my life, and 
so little sorrow or anxious care? Even now, though I find pain daily 
in my eye, temple, or arm, yet it is never violent, and seldom lasts 
many minutes at a time.” 


To his AnsTemiousNess, as developed by these extracts, special atten- 
tion is invited. It was the grand secret, combined with his powerful 
constitution, of his extraordinary endurance of labor. Without ab- 
stinence the strongest constitutions could not have borne half the load he 
sustained, half as long, nor without similar temperance in all things com- 
bined with method. Let us learn and pattern. 

His extensive journeyings evinced great Locality, which is conspicu- 
ous in his likeness. Nearly all kinds of memory were great, and so 
were these organs. Form was large, and was very fully developed, and 
he was remarkable for recognising old acquaintances, even those before 
seen only casually. 

Ideality stands out conspicuously in his head, as seen in the bends 
made by his hair in passing over the upper portion of his temples ; and 
it requires no labored argument to prove that he possessed this faculty 
in a corresonding degree. Of this his soul-stiring appeals, raptures of 
feeling, revelings of imagination, glowing descriptions, and extraordi- 
nary power of eloquence, bore ample and unqualified testimony, and to 
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this testimony his superior poetical powers add their emphatic response. 
Yet his large Language greatly facilitated this result. 

All these and many other characteristics were possessed by this great 
and good man, in a remarkable degree. Yet, strong as they were, they 
fell far short of constituting his most remarkable faculty. They were 
all-powerful, but subordinate. Of themselves they would have ren- 
dered any man distinguished ; but in him they were so completely out- 
shone by one great, all-pervading passion of his nature, that their light 
was only as the twinkling of stars compared with the full effulgence of 
the orb of day. That orb, in his mental firmament, was MoRAL AND RE- 
Ligious emotion. All his vast store-house of learning, all his intellec- 
tual energies, all his surpassing powers of eloquence, even all his ex- 
traordinary physical energies—all this mighty man was, did, and could 
do, centered in Gop, and was consecrated to the promotion of religion 
among men. Who has ever labored for God and his race with more 
assiduity or energy ? Who that ever lived had an eye equally single to 
the promotion of piety and religion among men? Or who has ever 
evinced a more constant and glowing exercise of all the moral faculties 2 
This made him what he was. How he prayed, and preached, and sung, 
and exhorted! And what an all-powerful hold his moral faculties exert- 
ed over those of his fellow men! They | terally electrified a nation 
and a world! and that, too, under a series of disadvantages and obstruc- 
tions which at this distint day, cannot be appreciated. The re- 
ligion of the nation was already in the hands of a hireling clergy, the 
sole arbiters and dispensers of the religion of England, who held all the 
pulpits, added political power to religious jurisdiction, and were looked 
up to everywhere as the ordained and only official priests of things sa- 
cred. All these were arrayed against him, his cause, and his followers. 
All the literature of the country also opened its powerful batteries 
upon him. The Edinburgh Review, that sole literary tribunal of the 
nation, whose decision throughout that nation, was regarded as no 
less infallible than the Catholics regard the decision of their popes 
and councils, came out in article after article of unwonted venom 
against Methodism, its doctrines, its practices, and its founders. Even 
the enraged mob rallied and threatened, and frightened, and even re- 
sorted to open violence, set on undoubtedly, by those with whose in- 
terests and selfishness this new doctrine conflicted. 

Now, I ask, in all candor, what must have been the activity and the 
power—the burning intensity, and the resistless energy—of the moral 
organs and faculties of the one man whose moral organization achieved 
all this? Size being the measure of power, what must have been the 
size of his moral lobe to enable it thus to electrify, and so effectu- 
ally too, the moral faculties of those millions who have embraced 
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his doctrines ; for, be it remembered, that phrenologically speaking, 
it requires “like to excite like.” This extraordinary moral force 
which he exercised was not put forth without some moral lever, and 
that instrumentality was a kindred moral power in him, and this pre- 
supposes a proportionate development of the moral organs. I repeat: 
The size of Wesley’s moral lobe must have been commensurate with 
the extraordinary moral energies he put forth, and influence he wielded. 
As it requires moral sentiment to operate on moral sentiment, and as 
he wielded a moral influence rarely equalled by any other man, what 
must have been the size of his coronal lobe ? 

Just what it was—most extraordinary. See how his head rises above 
his ears. See how it looms up at its crown. See it swell and spread 
anteriorally, superiorly, and laterally, in all directions. Its height is 
so great as of itself to excite the astonishment and admiration of every 
phrenological amateur. Yet it is wide as weil as high. We consider 
the moral organs large when the head spreads on the top, as his does, 
though only ordinary for height. How much larger, then, when it adds 
such towering height to this extraordinary breadth. And to these, too, 
his adds a still greater extreme in length. Of this, all profile like- 
nesses of this extraordinary man are vouchers. His bust evinces a 
greater length of head from forehead to crown—from Intellect to Self- 
Esteem—than almost, if not quite, any other likeness I have ever seen 
Say, reader, whose head or likeness, of all you have ever observed or 
seen represented, excels if equals his in height, length, or width upon the 
top. Heads as high, or long, or broad, singly, may be produced, but | 
have yet to see the likeness of any one man in whom Att these condi- 
tions combine in a greater degree. 

Behold, then, this coincidence between his head and character! And 
what renders this phrenological testimony the more impartial and con- 
clusive is, that all his likenesses, and whatever the aspect in which 
they represent his head, agree in those developments on which this 
article is based. His present phrenological reviewer, who pens these 
high encomiums, is, moreover, no Methodist, is not a sectarian of 
any denomination, but claims both to interpret his developments in 
strict accordance with the rules of phrenological science, and to portray 
his character as it stands out in bold relief before the civilized world. 

We may now be expected to take up his moral organs singly, and 
trace the coincidences between their size in his head and their mani 
festation in his life ; but, such detail, though fraught with much inter 
est and instruction, is not necessary, after what we have already said, 
to a correct phrenological estimate of his character, because the ex- 
traordinary development of each of the moral organs singly, corres- 
pond with the general form of his coronal region ; while to show, from 
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his biography, the extraordinary energy of these several moral fac- 
ulties as manifested in his daily life and conversation, would be to 
give a summary of all he said, did, and was. Besides, such detail, in 
addition to uaduly protracting this article, would crowd out its suc- 
cessor, that on Woman, which, in addition to its own intrinsic interest 
and value, especially to our fair readers, requires to be inserted in this 
number as a preparation or stepping-stone of two other articles in our 
next number. For these reasons, also, those quotations from his bio- 
graphy which we had designed to accompany and illustrate this article, 
by way of showing definitely the remarkable coincidence found to 
exist between his developments and organization on the one hand, and 
his life and character on the other, must also be omitted. Yet this 
omission, which would render an account of his developments almost 
valueless if his life and character were not universally familiar not 
only to every good and true Methodist, but to the general reader and 
men of any literary pretensions, is, by the universality of such know- 
ledge, rendered comparatively unimvortant. 





ARTICLE VI. 


WOMAN, HER CHARACTER, SPHERE, INFLUENCE, AND CONSEQUENT DUTIES, 
AND EDucaTION. No. 11. * 


Tue contra distinction of male and female heads, and even skulls from 
each other, is perfectly easy to any practiced Phrenologist. Let one hun- 
dred skulls of both sexes be submitted to his inspection, and, provided all 
the female subjects are truely feminine in character, and all the male char- 
acterized by the truly masculine, phrenologically and mentally, and 
Phrenology will assort the two without mistake. Errors in this assortment 
will occur only where the characters of those females whose skulls are sub- 
mitted, portook more or less of the masculine, and the males of the femi- 
nine—a species of exception which actually goes to establish our rule. 

Wuerew, then, do male and female skulls differ from each other? What 
are the distinctive phrenological pveLorments of the female brain as con- 
trasted with those of the male ? 

Of all their contradistinguishing organs, that of the far greater fullness of 
the female occiput—of those organs of Adhesiveness and Philoprogenitive- 
ness in woman over man—is the most characteristic. ‘rue, woman possesses 
less Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, Constructive- 
ness, and some others, and more Cautiousness, Approbativeness, Venera- 
tion, Ideality, and Language; relatively, than man; yet these differences 
are only secondary compared with the fur greater difference in their 
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social developments. With this position, every sound Phrenologist will 
fully concur. Every female head whose subject is a true woman in char- 
acter, will be found to be long from the tops of the ears backwards; that 
is, mach more fully developed than man in the domestic group, Amative- 
ness excepted. 

This predominance of her social organs over all her others, an inspection 
either of the living female head, or of the following engraving which may 
be considered as an excellent representation of the usual form of it, will 
render apparent. 





NO36.—SAMPLE OF THE FEMALE HEAD. 


This the predominent phrenological development of woman, therefore, 
points unequivocally to the constitutional elements of the truly feminine, 
and thereby discloses the general drift and tenor of the legitimate sphere, 
duties, influence, and relations of woman as woman. She was not created 
to drive difficult enterprises, to elbow her way through contending crowds, 
and grapple with opposing obstacles. She has not propensity enough for 
this. She is adapted to nome, not to harrang the multitude or lead off in 
public affairs. | Not that she is wholly restricted to the family. She has 
other organs besides the domestic, which to perfect her character, she must 
exercise. But, admitting, that she should have a voice in framing those 
laws to which she is required to submit, that her present sphere is too re- 
stricted, that many of her rights are now abridged and even trampled upon, 
in short—admitting all claimed for her by the most strenuous advocates of 
“ woman’s rights,”—still, her home is her alter and her family, to her, the 
most delightful insense of her being. Her husband and her children must 
ever remain, what they now are, the former the great sun of her soul, and 
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her children, the fruits produced by his rays watered by her culture, Not 
till the inner templer of her mental constitution is radically changed, will 
these objects give place to public deeds or governmental labors. Not till 
then can she neglect her domestic duties, or rather pleasures, whatever else 
she may do or leave undone, without curtailing her enjoyments, moving 
out of her natural orbit, loosing her influence, and deteriorating the essen- 
tial elements of the truly feminine. And those who demure at this conclu- 
sion are triumphantly pointed to her developments—a sure index of her 
natural character, and therefore of her legitimate sphere and duties. 

Let not woman think, however, that because her sphere is principally 
restricted to the family, therefore she has but little todo. If the arena of 
her influence is smaller than that of man, its powers are equal to his, if 
not greater. If she may not lecture, preach, and vote—and we do not 
now say whether she should or not, these points not being now up for 
canvass—yet she may wield an influence and effect results quite as great 
as man who does. Her legitimate influence is not one whit inferior to 
his ; and may be superior. Take a few examples: 

The general influence of woman on society is far greater than is sup- 
posed. Granted, that it is far less than it should and might be, yet it is 
very great as it is, and might be far greater if she were prepared to wield 
it. Take the temperance cause. She espoused the Washingtonian move- 
ment most heartily—and well she might, for it blesses her as a wife and 
mother quite as much as man himself. To say how much she has done 
for temperance is impossible. She has not spoken, but she has sune, and 
good singing—ner singing—has done as much to soften and subdue the 
inebriate, and to wake up his soul to the total abstinence resolve, as all 
those stirring appeals made by man. The power of music over the soul 
at least equals that of words, as we showed in our article on music, p- 112, 
while showing that good singing does as much to promote devotion as 
good praying or preaching. The tune and temperance words set to ity 
“QO, that’s the drink for me,” has drawn scores of thousands to temperance 
meetings, who otherwise would not have gone, and melted tens of thou- 
sands otherwise obdurate, and which no other power could reach, impel- 
ling them to the altar of the pledge as if by resistless magic. Besides ; 
say, ye reformed, how many of you “dropped in” to temperance meetings 
just to hear the soft but thrilling voice of woman sing, and also because 
you knew you should meet there her smiling looks, bright eyes, and beau- 
tiful face. But for her, the Temperance Hall would not have been 
thronged, and of course the stirring appeals of their speakers little heard. 
And I give it as my candid opinion, that by these and other means—ban- 
ners, encouragements, and co-operatioa—she has done as much to set and 
keep “this ball in motion” as man himself. And wo to it when she slack- 
ens her efforts. Moreover, I look to her to resuscitate its flagging interest. 
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That interest needs some new and powerful impulse, or it will lose its 
power, or at least fail of achieving complete victory. And I see no other 
quarter from which salvation can come—no other instrumentality for com- 


_ pleting its triumph—but her fertile invention and efficient execution. 


An Anecdote:—In 1843, when Temperance meetings were common on 
the wharves and in the streets of Boston on Sabbath mornings, a female, 
at one of them, proposed to pass the pledge to part of the audience, and 
did so. Two females and two males passed tbis glorious instrument— 
this savior of its tens of thousands—and the result was, that while the men 
got only six signers, the women obtained twenty-seven, two of whom 
were professional men, who, though not intemperate, yet had stood aloof 
from this movement, but who said, they could not refuse to sign the pledge 
when she presented it. Both these men put on the temperance armor 
that very morning, addressed temperance meetings that evening, and 
went home to their respective towns temperance missionaries—and being 
eminently talented, the zeal she inspired, rendered them pre-eminently use- 
ful. Because what she does is done silently—like the still small voice 
—it is not noticed, and therefore generally ascribed to man, yet it is done 
—the main consideration. 

And she can do against tobacco what she has done and is doing against 
alcohol. She has done much to render its consumption, especially smok- 
ing, popular. To hear her say she loves its fumes, as she often does say, 
gives me deep pain, becauce man is quick to do what pleases her. But 
let her set her foot unitedly and resolutely against such consumption, and 
try to lessen it, and she can do it away altogether. And I look to her 
mainly to arrest this growing, incalculable evil. Woman, will you not 
move in this reform ? 

Take the missionary cause as another example. She succeeds as much 
better in soliciting donations for any and all charitable objects as those in 
Boston did in soliciting signatures to the pledge. Of this, the practical 
examples are too numerous to require narration, because all can see them 
wherever she circulates any kind of subscription paper. Even her glean- 
ings are worth double his first pickings. Let the records of benevolent 
societies decide this point. 

The power of woman, especially of young women, to control the fash- 
ions of men, and all kinds of fashions, is equally despotic. Whatever she 
wants man to do or become, she can induce him to be. Her power is 
almost magic and resistless. Let every male reader consult the inner 
temple of his own soul touching the influence she exerts over him, and 
he will bear the living testimony that we underrate rather than over- 
estimate the power of the “weaker sex” over the stronger. Would to 
God that woman was prepared to wield, and did wield, this influence 
aright, and to its full extent—that she would do for man what she can do! 
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MISCELLANY. 





“Tue Massacuusetts Cataract” of July 8th, contains an article on the 
wines of the ancients, and of course of the Scriptures, which shows many of them 
to have been unfermented,—destitute of alcohol, and akin to our jellys ; containing 
of course all the virtues of the grape without any of the injurious effects of alco- 
hol. Such wines eaten with bread in place of butter, are undoubtedly the best 
diet man can eat. If we had room, we should delight to spread the article before 
our readers, but as it is, must refer them to that excellent paper in which it ap- 
pears—an able defender of a good cause—temperance. 








“ PROGRESSION AMONG THE JEws In Lonpoy.—Illustrations of progression abound 
everywhere. The following shows that it has finally reached the Jews—that 
eminently conservative nation. A scism nearly resembling that given be- 
low, is on foot among the Jews on the continent of Europe, and will ultimately 
bury Judaism in oblivion, and modernise this antiquity-loving race. 


Dissenstons have lately occurred among the Jews of London, which are dail 
assuming a more serious aspect, and promise to end, ere long, in an entire b 
up of the Jewish community. Nor are the differences which exist among the 
London Jews confined to their own synagogres they have extended to the coun- 
try, and are agitating the synagogues of Liverpool, Portsmouth, and other places. 
The new sect call themselves “the Reformed Jews”—an expression which suffi- 
ciently denotes the principles and ot ng of the seceders. Nothing in history, 
perhaps, constitutes a case so nearly parallel to this movement among the Jews 
as the reformation in Germany, in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The Reformed Jews claim the right of exercising their own jndgment in all re 
ligious matters. They refuse to surrender their judgment to that of the Rabbis. 
The interpret scripture for themselves, and regard the Talmud, hitherto held in 
the highest reverence by the Jewish community, as no better than a bundle of fa- 
bles. Corresponding reforms are made in the service of the synagogues. Prac- 
tices which the body from which they have separated, represent as having been 
most religiously observed from the days of Moses until the present time, have been 
unceremoneously dispensed with by the congregation of Reformed Jews. They 
have even carried the spirit of innovation so far as to publish new prayer books of 
their own. The result of the secession and of the innovations made on old opin- 
ions and observances in the Israelitish community, has been precisely what might 
have been expected. Those who remain have excommunicated those who have 
left, and treat them not only as schismatics, but as infidels and profane persons. 
Dr Alder, the chief Rabbi, has not only determined on refusing all reli ious privi- 
leges to the seceders, but on withholding marriage licences from members of the 
congregations under his superintendence who may propose to enter into a matri- 
monial union with any member of the reformed synagogue.-—Zion's Herald and 
Journal. 





Surcery anp Mesmertsm.—On Tuesday morning last we beheld one of the 
most interesting exhibitions which it has ever been our fortune to witness. We 
alludeto an operation for strabismus (squinting,) performed by Dr. AsHury, 
No. 40 Hudson Street, on the person of a youth, some nine years old. The lad 
was first placed in a magnetic ~ eS by the Doctor, which process occupied about 
five minutes, after which, aided by an eminent medical professor, the otherwise 
painfal operation was performed of cutting the contracted muscle of the eye, and 
restoring that organ to its oe equilibrium. We are told that when this 
operation is performed, while the patient is awake, two or three persons are re- 
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quired to hold him in the proper position; but in the present instance, not a muscle 
was moved, and the boy lay as still and composed as if he enjoyed a gentle slum- 
ber. There were present, during the operation, several highly intelligent members 
of the medical profession, besides gentlemen of the press and others,—the scepti- 
cism of several of whom was entirely removed by the interesting experiment, amon 
which class we are ourselves included. The old saw says, “ seeing is believing, 
and in an instance where there could be no possible chance for collusion, we do 
not feel at liberty longer to doubt the practicability of rendering mesmerism sub- 
servient to the difficult practice of surgery in almost every case.—Golden Rule. 
AnoTtHER Mesmeric Surcican Gecnasun—An operation for strabismus, 

(squintigg) was performed on Monday, 14th inst., at 40 Hudson street, upon a girl, 
while in the mesmeric sleep, with admirable success. She knew nothing of the 
operation until it was over. Several medical gentlemen were present who ap- 
peared to be much gratified. 

The operation was performed with admirable science and skill, by Dr. James 
Ashley, a young physician and surgeon of great talent and industry, and ardently 


devoted to his profession.— Chrystal Fount. 





PowER OF KINDNESS OVER CriminaLs.—The following from the New Bedford 
Mercury, will be read with peculiar interest as evincing the power and practical 
working of that system of prison discipline recently laid before our readers. 


‘* We passed near the new State-Prison of New York, situated some twenty 
miles from Plattsburgh, one of the most remarkable institutions in its mode of op- 
eration, and government in the country. It is under the charge of Mr. Cook, a 
man of very peculiar qualifications for the purpose of employing the convicts in 
some work profitable to the government, and at the same time not liable to the 
complaint of the people for its competition with their labor. The State therefore 
purchased of Gen. Skinner of ae a fine mine of iron ore, and led 
to erect a prison near it, together with forges, furnaces, and all the other works 
requisite to the full execution of their design. The prisoners, too, were made to 
construct their own prison walls, and provide the circumstances of their own 
hands. Some two hundred convicts were taken there by Warden Cook, and some 
temporary shantees erected for their lodgings. They were first employed in put- 
ting up their stone prison walls. The Warden was assisted by sixteen guards. 
Yet, with this small force, in an uninhabited region, he knocked off the chains from 
the prisoners, with no secure place of confinement by night or day, and exposed 
his own and other’s lives to the desperate hardihood of the refuse of society, im- 
passioned with a desire for liberty. Plot after plot of insurrection was discovered 
and defeated, and yet the same plan of personal liberty to the prisoners was pur- 
sued. On one occasion a project had been thoroughly prepared, in which nearly 
or quite all the prisons were interested, to rise directly after evening prayers, at- 
tack Warden, Guards and Chaplains, kill every one resisting, and make their es- 
cape. On the very day appointed for the deed, a huge negro, who had been dur- 
ing the day employed about some personal service for the Warden, informed him 
of the proposed rising, himself having been expected to act a — part in the 
rebellion. All the plans and eo were divulged. hus furnished with 
all requisite information, the Warden after supper and before prayers, told the civ- 
ilized savages before him that he had something to say to them. said that they 
had again made a mistake in opens they could find him unprepared for any 

roject which they could devise. He knew of this as he also knew of the others. 
He related to them their whole plan to their infinite amazement and alarm. 
had provided stones tied in the corners of their handkerchiefs, and deposited in 
their pokets, to use as weapons of attack. He told them everything, and that he 
was prepared for everything ; and then requested all those who did not desire to 
share the wrong and peril of the attempt to throw themselves upon their faces im- 
mediately after prayers and so remain, that the innocent need not suffer with the 
guilty. During the services their position was very humble, and immediately af- 
terwards they retired to their lodgings with the greatest promptitude and regularity. 
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Numerous stones, etc., were found under the benches, removed during prayers to 

avoid the fatal prooff of interest in the plot. Still the system is continued fearless 

of the perils incident to it, and the Warden remains confident of success, and bold 

in the exposure of his life in its support. Daily they work for their own imprison- 

rg hyn and subdued by the presence of mind and fortitude of their superior. — 
f. . Mer. 


Sanparticat.—The notice on the last page of the Sept. Number, that another 
article on the Sabbath would be published, was written when we supposed we could 
not find room for the concluding article on this subject published in that number, 
and should have been omitted, as this series of articles was then completed. 

Friend Waldo’s queries do not show any divine command to keep the first day 
of the week, but only a propriety or privilege of so doing. 

The Regenerator has not yet even attempted to overthrow either of our Sabbat- 
ical positions; 1. That the nature of man requires PERIopicITy; and, 2, That 
this law of mind requires us to set apart particular times for religious worship. 
Why not show the fallacy of these positions, or else take back its charges of reli- 
gious subserviency so repeatedly made against the Editor of the Journal? Can it 
not perceive these, the only points of our argument, or can it not answer them ? 
Which ? 








Apotocy.—Several letters have seached us, complaining, some of them comba- 
ively, of our use of the word “ Campbellite,” in our August Number. Unless the 
agrieved are more or less known by this name, how do they know who was meant ? 
And if they are known by it, why am I so very guilty for using the name by which 
they are more widely known than by any and all their other names? [ used it 
without one suspicion of giving offence, but as the only word by which I knew 
them. If I had used the word “ Christian,” would a quarter of my readers have 
known whom I meant, as‘other sects, particularly one of Unitarian faith, are known 
at the north and east by that title, and this sect isnot? Besides, this name is 
claimed by all believers in the New Testament, as strenuously as by them. It did 
not occur to me that this term could give offence, especially when coupled, as it 
then was, with more commendation than was bestowed on any other sect, which 
should entittle me to gratitude in place of resentment. 





Purexotocy IN Avcusta, Ky.—Mr. Editor—The cause of Phrenology, and 
consequently of moral, social, intellectual and physical improvement is rapidly on 
the advance in our'town. 

Dr. Asbaugh has just completed a course of lectures upon the science of Phre. 
nology in this place, by which much good has been done. The seed which has 
been sown here is certain to produce a bountiful harvest ; some of the fruits you 
see in this list of subscribers. 

We hope, sir, that you will continue your good labors in this noble cause, that 
you will throw aside branches of minor importance, and devote your noble 
energies exclusively to Phrenological science. Here you are at home, and here 
you can do most good. God speed your efforts in the good cause, and may you be 


richly repaid for all your sacrifices. 
Your servant, J. J. Braprorp. 





